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LEADING ARTICLES—June 11, 


BRITISH LABOR MOVEMENT 

CHILD LABOR INDUSTRIES HARMFUL 
MEDDLERS STEADILY LOSING 
BERRY COMING 

THE IOWA PRIMARY 


ARABIC 
ARMENIAN 
BOHEMIAN 
CHINESE 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN 
DANISH 
FINNISH 
FRENCH 
GAELIC 
GERMAN 
GREEK 
HUNGARIAN 
ITALIAN 


JAPANESE 
JEWISH 
MAURI 
NORWEGIAN 
PATOIS 
PHILIPPINE 
POLISH 
PORTUGUESE 
RUSSIAN 
SPANISH 
SWEDISH 
TURKISH 
WELSH 


T is interesting that the 26 foreign lan- 
guages listed above are spoken by 
different members of The Emporium 

It impresses one again of the huge 


a cosmopolitan city in itself. 


The Emporium is 
A melting 


pot of ideas, methods, nationalities and 
personalities, striving for one purpose. 
That of better serving you with merchan- 


SAN FRANCISCO 


° ° 
Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 

8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen-—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays 8 p. m., 
108 Valencia. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia. 

Beer Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 230 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No, 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 


104— 


Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor 
Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet lst and 3rd Tues- 
days. 


Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 

3room Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 508—-Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 


staff. 
size of this great store. 
dise. 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays. 

Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia, 

Commercial Telegraphers—Meet 1st Mondays, 274 
Russ Bldg. 

Cooks No, 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1146 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 261 Octavia 
St.. Apt. 4. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia, 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet 1st Tuesday, 414 Mason. 


Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wednes- 
day, 59 Clay. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thursday, 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R.F.D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets Ist 
and 3rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. S. F. 

Janitors No, 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Label Section—Meets 1st and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 

Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


Labor 


gineering. 
Pay 
$9.85 


Down 
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Sacramento 


sO Orr Ser: 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd 


Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 635a 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 

Material Teamsters No, 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth St. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones, 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday or 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet lst Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Wednesdays, Labor 


Ist and 3rd Mondays, 


Labor 


Picture Frame Workers—Sec., 
Andover. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, 
Temple. 

Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wim. O’Donnell, 212 
Steiner St. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple, 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th St. 

Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 


W. Wilgus, 461 


Labor 


Meets 


Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


he 1927 5-tube Receiving 
Set, which incorporates the 
latest and best in radio en- 


Pay 
$9.85 


Monthly 


Home installation within our delivery 
radius included in purchase price. 


HALE’S 


RADIO SALES DIVISION 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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San Jose 


Riggers 
Steuart. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Ship Clerks—10 Embarcadero. 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple . 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No, 29—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Michael Hoffman, 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. x 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 1528 
Walnut, Alameda, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 
Theatrical Stag Employees—Meet Ist Saturday, 

230 Jones. 


Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 3, Groveland, Calif. 


Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero, 

Upholsterers No. 2§—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 
Watchmen No. 


and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 


Labor Tem- 


15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 


Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p. m., 1171 
Market. 


Water Workors—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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Hale’s “Californian” 
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4? British Labor Movement te 
By Len De Caux, Brookwood Graduate, Staff of the Illinois Miner. 
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Il. EARLY REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 

The British workers at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century were truly in a miserable con- 
dition. Driven like slaves by the new industrial 
system, subject to all the terrors of unemploy- 
ment resulting from its violent crises and the sub- 
stitution of women and children for adult males, 
they found themselves reduced to the direst pov- 
erty by repeated reductions in wages and high 
prices. To add to their misery the peace of 1815, 
after the Napoleonic wars, brought a great and 
general industrial depression and wages fell be- 
low the level of subsistence. 

The fiercest legal and military repression met 
all attempts of the workers to better their condi- 
tions, for the effect of the French Revolution in 
the previous century had been to make the gov- 
erning classes regard all associations of the com- 
mon people with the utmost alarm, and laws had 
been enacted, known as the Combination laws, 
which treated as a criminal offense any attempt 
on the part of workers to combine to better their 
conditions. 

Revolutionary Phase 


The desperate plight of the workers drove them 
to revolt again and again in this period, and the 
machine-smashing, which was their first blind 
rebellion against the new conditions, now took on 
the proportions of an organized movement in the 
textile districts, culminating in the Luddite riots 
of 1815. Many violent strikes also occurred, for 
no amount of legal repression could prevent the 
persistence of some forms of unionism. The 
miners’ strike of 1810 and the big Scottish weav- 
ers’ strike of 1812, when all the weavers at forty 
thousand looms between Aberdeen and Carlisle 
struck to enforce wage rates which had been set 
by the magistrates, were both suppressed by the 
use of the police and the military, the strike lead- 
ers jailed and the unions broken up, 


Such were the conditions out of which grew 
the “revolutionary period” of British trade union- 
ism, the first phase of the organized labor move- 
ment in Great Britain, which was characterized 
by attempts at mass industrial action and utopian 
schemes for the overthrow of the new capitalist 
system. The American movement, coming later 
in the stages of industrial development, passed 
through a similar period in the latter half of the 
same century. 

Organization Period. 


The repeal of the Combination laws in 1824 
cleared the way for the organization of trade 
unions of a more enduring and widespread char- 
acter, and trade unionism as an organized move- 
ment can hardly be said to begin until their repeal. 
No sooner were they repealed, however, than 
such a wave of trade union organization set in, 
assisted by a period of trade inflation, that for six 
months the newspapers were filled with strikes 
and rumors of strikes. This terrified the employers 
and the government and they sought to reenforce 
the Combination laws, but due largely to the 
efforts of such friends of labor as Francis Plume 
and Hume, the new Act of 1825 which followed, 
while restricting labor organization to the nar- 
rowest limits, did at least concede the elementary 
tight of combination for collective bargaining, 
a right which has never since been lost. 

Once more union hopes ran high, and organiza- 


tion spread like wildfire. But at the end of 1825 
came a financial panic bringing with it widespread 
commercial disaster, and the small local and sec- 
tional unions which had been formed proved quite 
incapable of resisting the wave of unemployment 
and wage reductions that the next 
brought. In its distress labor turned to wider 
visions of mass organization, which should not 
only better their present conditions but lead to 
the overthrow of the system which was oppress- 
ing them and build a new society. Thus we come 
to the new, or revolutionary, unionism of 1829-34, 
in which period one big union with grandiose 
aims sprang into being on a wave of almost re- 
ligious enthusiasm, 


“One Big Union.” 

The new unionism attempted to form, not only 
national unions of particular trades, but also to 
include all manual workers in one comprehensive 
organization, a “one big union.” The first organ- 
ization of this character was the Grand General 
Union of the United Kingdom, formed in 1829, 
which was followed the next year by the National 
Association for the Protection of Labor. The lat- 
ter enrolled some 150 unions, chiefly from the 
textile trades, but lasted hardly two years, com- 
ing to grief because of factional jealousies, lack 
of funds and inherent organizational weakness. 

he placesot the N.-A. Be Lk) was taken bya 
number of national unions, catering to particular 
trades. The most remarkable of these was the 
3uilders’ Union, an industrial union for all build- 
ing workers, with separate departments for each 
of the seven building trades, which at its peak 
had as many as 60,000 members, and won a num- 
ber of victories in improving wages and working 
conditions. This union not only conducted regu- 
lar trade union business, but under the influence 
of Robert Owen it attempted co-operative build- 
ing in competition with the master builders, and 
adopted an elaborate scheme for taking over the 
entire industry and reorganizing it as a Grand 
National Guild under direct control of the union. 


four years 


In 1834 another attempt to form a “one big 
union” was made in the shape of the Grand Na- 
tional Consolidated Trades Union which leaped 
into prominence as the greatest labor force in 
the country almost overnight. In a few weeks’ 
time half a million members had joined its ranks, 
including nearly all the existing unions and tens 
of thousands of such previously unorganized 
workers as women and farm laborers. A positive 
mania for organization set in, and the G. N. C. 
is said to have reached a million membership at 
its peak. 

The avowed plan of the Grand National Con- 
solidated Trades Union, inspired by Robert Owen, 
was to get all the workers into one union, de- 
mand an 8-hour day, and if refused to bring all 
industry to a standstill by a “sacred holiday’ or 
general strike. Workers locked out by their em- 
ployers would be employed by their fellows, and 
villages of “social harmony” would eventually re- 
place the capitalist system. Elaborate plans were 
laid for the taking over of industry by the unions 
and superseding the state as well as the capitalist. 


But the G. N. C. soon became involved in a 
number of aggressive strikes in different indus- 
tries, which not only frittered away its energy 
but drew upon it the fierce hostility of the em- 


» 


ployers and the government. The venom and 
brutality of the repression which it had to face 
is shown in the case of six poor Dorchester farm 
laborers, who were sentenced to seven years trans- 
portation for no more than administering the or- 
ganization oath when they joined the union to 
attempt to raise their wages. 

The G. N. C. lasted only one year, local strikes, 
splits and quarrels hastened its end, and Robert 
Owen finally passed off the trade union stage by 
converting the organization into the British and 
Foreign Consolidated Association of Industry, 
Humanity and Knowledge, having as its aim the 
establishment of a “new moral world.” 

Owen and Co-operation. 

Robert Owen, successful manufacturer, factory 
reformer, and founder of Utopian colonies, is the 
most remarkable figure of the period. In addition 
to his trade union activities, he formed many edu- 
cational societies aiming at the co-operative own- 
ership and control of society, and was active in 
the formation of co-operative stores “union shops” 
(for co-operative production) and labor exchanges 
for the exchange of goods according to labor 
value. It was his theory of the elimination of prof- 
its and profitmaker from industry that inspired 
the little body of workers yho in 1844 founded 
the co-operative store of the “Rochdale Pioneers,” 
thus laying the basis of the great modern British 
co-operative movement. 

After the downfall of the Grand National Con- 
solidated Trades Union, trade unionism still per- 
sisted in a weakened form, but after 1836, with 
the industrial depression that set in, it entered 
on a period of steady decline, and the workers, 
meeting no success by industrial action, were 
the political movement known as 
Chartism, hoping to gain control of the govern- 
ment and thus to deprive the employers of the 
economic power which they could not take from 
them by industrial means. 


drawn into 


In the agitation for political reform that cul- 
minated in the Reform Act of 1832, working class 
organizations had played a leading part, but they 
felt themselves betrayed when the passage of the 
Act left them still without votes and detached 
from them the main body of their middle class 
support. But the agitation had increased the 
political consciousness of the workers and 
prepared the way for the 


thus 
Chartist movement, 
which was almost entirely a working class move- 
ment. 

The six points of the charter were all in the 
nature of parliamentary reforms to remove the 
political disabilities of the workers, and the whole 
movement was united in demanding them. But 
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THE TAILOR 
1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 
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All Work 
Done Under 
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there were wide differences of opinion as to 
reforms might be 
developed 


methods by which these 
| tained, and an internal struggle 
tween the advocates of “physical force” and 
advocates of “moral force,” a struggle which 
‘i a close parallel in the controversies which divided 
into reformist So- 


be- 
the 


has 


world Sacialist 


the movement 
cialists on the one hand and revolutionary com- 
munist on the other hand, following on the Rus- 


sian revolution. The advocates of “moral force,” 
led by William Lovett, had their backing in the 
comparatively well-paid skilled artisans of Lon- 
don, while “physical force’ was the slogan of 
the desperate and starving factory workers of 
the North and Midland textile districts, led by 


O'Connor. 


such fiery orators as Feargus 


Decline of Chartism. 


After a period of unsuccessful joint agitation 
in which a gencral despair of constitutional re- 
form set in, the physical force section gained 


the ascendancy, and Lovett and his followers re- 
tired the movement to devote themselves 
to educational Secret insurrectionary 
groups were formed in a haphazard manner, and 


from 
work. 
th their efforts led to the Newport uprising, in which 
a few the town of 
Newport, but were routed by a body of troops 
Neither insurrectionary nor constitutional 


thousand miners marched on 
there. 
methods availed, however, to bring about the re- 
forms, after repeated efforts to revive the 
agitation, the Chartist movement finally dwindled 


and, 


away and no more was heard of it after 1848. 
This brings us to the end of the early revolu- 
tionary period of the British labor movement, for 
failure of the “one big union” and the col- 
the revolutionary political 
compelled the emergence of a more enduring form 


the 
lapse of movement 
of trade unionism—the national unions of skilled 
workers, with centralized administration, friendly 
society benefits, and a collective bargaining strat- 
adapted exclusively to gain immediate 
mands in wages, hours and working conditions 


egy de- 
—the type of unionism, in fact, of which Samuel 
h Gompers was later to be the outstanding pro- 


ponent in America. 
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CALIBAN IN THE COAL MINES 

By Louis Untermeyer ' 

God, we don’t like to complain— 
y We that the 
But—there’s the pools from the rain; 

the 


know mine is no lark— 


But—there’s the cold and dark. 


is— 


what it 
Your well-lighted sky, 


God, You don’t know 
You, in 
Watching 


Warm, with the sun always by. 


the meteors whiz; 


God, if You had but the 
Stuck in Your cap for a lamp, 
You'd tire of it 


Down in the dark and the damp. 


moon 


Even soon, 


Nothing but blackness above, 

And nothing that moves but the cars— 
God, if You wish for our love, 

Iling us a handful of stars! 


yotece 


_ 
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Union Clerks 
Demand the Label 


Union House 
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| We have every item of Men’s Apparel 
t from Sox to Suits with the United 

: Garment Workers’ Label 


Johnson’s 
2554 MISSION STREET 


Next to New Mission Theatre 
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CHILD LABOR INDUSTRIES HARMFUL. 


Competition in the sale of the products of 
2,000,000 child wage earners is a greater menace 
to adult breadwinners and manufacturers than is 
the competition in the sale of the products of 
20,000 declared William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, before 
General Federation of 


convicts, 
the convention of the 
Women’s Clubs. 
“While employers’ associations and Chambers 
of Commerce, strange to say, are fighting Federal 


legislation which will take children out of the 
workshops and factories, they are at the same 
time fighting against the sale of prison-made 


goods on the open market,” he said. 

“Where the sale of goods has 
been prohibited, the chief reason for such action 
was that the convicts displace the free worker. 


convict-made 


In like manner the child displaces the adult wage 
earner.” 

He declared that it is the natural right of all 
children to be free from bodily toil and the crush- 
ing discipline of time. 

President Green called attention to the fact that 
states that voted for the prohibition, Federal in- 
come tax and women suffrage amendments, voted 
against Federal legislation to protect the lives of 
children. 

He ridiculed claims that the child labor amend- 
ment, if ratified, will prohibit a girl from helping 
her mother do housework or prevent a boy from 
helping his father on the farm. 

“The farmers of the United States have been 
credited with doing great harm to our cause,” he 
said. “They have been easy victims of misrepre- 
sentation and malicious propaganda.” 

The failure of some states to properly protect 
children was declared to be responsible for the 
submission of the amendment to protect child life. 


> 
HURLING SUNDAY 


San Francisco will be the scene next Sunday 
(June 13) of the first international hurling match 
ever played on the Pacific Coast when the “Tip- 
perary Terrors,” champions of Ireland, take the 
field against the Young Irelands, Pacific Coast 
champions, at Kezar Stadium. 


Thousands of devotees of outdoor 
coming from all parts of the state to witness 
the hurling classic as this will be the only game 
played by the famed Irish athletes on the Pacific 


Coast. It is expected that Kezar Stadium will be 


sport are 


jammed to capacity. 

Hurling is one of the most thrilling and spec- 
tacular games of the modern age, according to 
Lieutenant Michael Riordan, general chairman 
of the big game. It is similar to hockey and 
football. 

The Tipperary champions are being feted by 
an official San Francisco welcoming committee 
The 


banquet at 


this week end. program of entertainment 


the St. Francis Hotel, a 
at Roseland Rink, Sutter 


includes a 


grand ball and Pierce 


streets, on Friday night, and numerous informal 
luncheons, dinners and sightseeing and theatre 
parties. 


The All-Star Western team, which will contest 

for the world’s championship with the Tipperary 
team, is considered one of the finest aggregation 
of hurling players on record, and some thrilling 
competition is assured. 
' Tickets for the game may be obtained in San 
Francisco at the game headquarters, 602 Grant 
building; Spaulding’s, 158 Geary street; Ellery 
Arms, 583 Market street; Kelleher & Browne, 
716 Market street; The Leader, 122 Ninth street, 
or Donohue and Sisk, Twenty-second and Mission 
streets. 


DALE STARTS NORTH 


Organizer J. B. Dale has received instructions 
from President William Green of the A. F. of L. 
to proceed to Bakersfield, where he is to attend 
the session of the Oil Field, Gas Well and Re- 
finery Workers, which opens on Monday. He 
will deliver the felicitations of the American Fed- 
eration as a direct representative of President 
Green. 
From that point Bro. Dale expects to continue 

and visit Stockton, San Jose, Fresno, and 
Marysville, and perhaps some other points, which 
have asked for his assistance in putting over a 
number of campaigns and straightening out mat- 
ters that have arisen. It is possible that he will 
be absent a month or more, unless something 
arises here that will require his immediate pres- 
ence. 


on 


Bro. Dale has been very active with the Car- 
penters in their closed shop drive in this city 
the past month, speaking every night at some or- 
ganization, and sometimes more. The boys will 
be sorrow to see him go, but just as glad to wel- 
come him back.—Los Angeles Citizen. 


o—__ 


“He that would thoroughly accomplish himself 
for the government of human affairs, should have 
a wisdom that can look forward into things that 
are present, and a learning that can look back into 
things that are past. Wisdom, however, and learn- 
ing, should go hand in hand, they are so beauti- 
fully qualified for mutual assistance. But it is bet- 
ter to have wisdom without learning, than learn- 
ing without wisdom; just as it is better to be rich 
without being the possessor of a mine, than to be 
the possessor of a mine without being rich.”— 
Colton. 
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Union Florist 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 
Telephone Market 3285 Near Mission St. 
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DR. MERTON M. HALL 


DENTIST 
1006 Phelan Bldg. 


DOUGLAS 4222 


My new budget plan allows you to pay for the best 
as your income permits. 


San Francisco 
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Phone Douglas 2412 


25 Years’ Experience 
Oculists’ Prescriptions Filled 


GEO. P. MARTIN 


OPTOMETRIST AND OPTICIAN 
Office with G. E. Biddell & Co., Kodaks, Etc. 


712 MARKET STREET 
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WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


Can and Do 
Undersell 


on good, clean, 


staple merchandise 


MISSION STREET, NEAR 22ND 


Formerly Davis’ Department Store 
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AHOES IeAN BO eR. Gils AvRel OLN Five 
MEDDLERS STEADILY LOSING. BERRY COMING r <-<4 
Each day records new victories for the unions The International President of the Printing . e 
in their fight against the open shop brigade among | Pressmen and Assistants Union of North Amer- Quality First 
San Francisco employers. The Molders’ Union | ica, Major George L. Berry, will visit San Fran- UNITED STATES 
now has the foundry situation well under control cisco on June 17, 18 and 19 on matters pertain- 
and the Industrial Association is at its wit’s end as | ing to the Technical Trade School to be estab- L A U N D R Y 
to what to try next. Foundries that were forced lished in San Francisco with the co-operation Tele hone 
by that organization to adopt the open shop | of the employers and publishers of the bay cities. Pp 
plan have been forced out of business with The pressmen’s convention of 1924 authorized Market 1721 
eat losses because of the attempt to | the International School Trustees to locate in : : 
ne oe TSE age stg ae epee ene Finest Work on Shirts 
operate plants with the incompetent non- the city of San Francisco, the Pacific Coast branch, 
union men that the Industrial Association was | one of the five zone schools to be established as and Collars 
able to supply, and other employers in that field, branches of the mother school at Pressmen’s $ 
with this example before them, have determined Home, Tennessee, and committees from Printing g 
that it will be better for them to fight the outsiders Pressmen No. 24 and Web Pressmen No. 4 have rae / 


who are endeavoring to inject themselves into a 
field in industrial relations where they do not be- 
long and have no right, moral or legal, to inter- 
fere, than it would be to oppose the union, which 
has within its membership practically all the com- 
petent mechanics to be had. These employers have 
had three years’ experience with the meddlers and 
know now that they are incapable of making good 
on their promises, so they want nothing more to 
do with them. 

In the case of the carpenters the Industrial As- 
sociation has made a miserable failure of its fight 
and every day adds additional contractors to the 
list of those agreeing to run union jobs, so that to- 
day, out of a membership of more than 13,000 in 
the District Council of Carpenters, there are less 
than 1000 out of employment, and no union car- 
penter is working on a job where non-union men 
are employed. Under such conditions it is absurd 
for the open shoppers to make the claim that they 
have any control worthy of mention. 

The open shoppers have failed in the industrial 
field, they failed in their attempt to intimidate city 
officials and they have failed almost completely 
in their endeavor to make use of the courts to 
harass the union carpenters of this city. They 
charged the judges with being biased and unfair to 
them, so last week a judge from outside of the 
district was sitting in one of our Superior Courts 
and they brought three cases before him on ab- 
surd charges. The evidence was so worthless and 
the cases so clearly trumped up for the purpose 
of handicapping the workers that the judge dis- 
missed the cases with the declaration that they 
should never have been brought before the Super- 
ior Court. 

They went into the Police Court with charges 
of disturbing the peace filed against two union car- 
penters, where a jury of three women and nine 
men was empanelled to try the cases. The evi- 
dence was submitted and was of such a character 
that the jury, after but two minutes of deliberation, 
returned a verdict of not guilty, and the accused, 
who had done nothing whatever in violation of 
law, were released. The open shoppers have a crew 
of thugs, pluguglies and ex-convicts in their em- 
ploy who frame up charges against the union men 
which, when tried, invariably result in acquittals. 
They go out to the homes of union men in the 
middle of the night and assualt them with all sorts 
of weapons, kill some of them and maim others for 
life, yet these deceptionists shout loudly for law 
and order. They promise the public one thing and 
then secretly go out and do the exact opposite, 
and they have done this so often that it would now 
be hard to find any sensible person in the city who 
would believe anything they say. That is why they 
are losing. 


been working toward that end. Meetings have 
been held with the employers and publishers and 
supplymen of San Francisco and Oakland. The 
plan, as proposed by the pressmen, is that the 
union furnish the machinery and equipment, meet 
the payroll of the instructors and such clerical 
help as may be necessary, and the employers and 
publishers to meet the expense of light, heat, 
water, rent and power, the printing supplymen 
to furnish from time to time the necessary sup- 
plies. 

The school is to be open to all employees of 
the pressrooms of the employers and publishers 
who have had one year’s experience upon the 
floor of the pressrooms and to all apprentices 
and sons of the employers and of the publishers. 
It is planned to have at least one unit of each 
of the printing presses in operation at the school, 
an offset department and the publishers to grant 
the use of one of their presses for practical class 
instruction upon web press work; the school to 
be a model one and capable of offering to the 
journeymen and apprentices practical instruc- 
tion upon printing machinery and methods by 
the best instructors obtainable. 

The publishers have agreed to their pro rata 
of the expense and also to the use of their presses 
when needed. A committee of seven from the 
commercial employers are working among their 
members and with the joint committee represent- 
ing the two local unions, of which International 
School Trustee-elect Bernard G. Donohue is sec- 
retary, and it is with the hope of bringing this 
matter to a close that President Berry visits San 
Francisco, 


> 
THE CONSTITUTION. 

The Americans are the first people whom Hea- 
ven has favored with an opportunity of deliberat- 
ing upon, and choosing the forms of government 
under which they should live. All other consti- 
tutions have derived their existence from violence 
or accidental circumstances, and are ‘therefore 
probably more distant from their perfection, which, 
though beyond our reach, may nevertheless be 
approached under the guidance of reason and ex- 
perience. Every member of the state ought 
diligently to read and to study the Constitution 
of his country, and teach the rising generation 
to be free. By knowing their rights, they will 
sooner perceive when they are violated, and be 
the better prepared to defend and assert them.— 
John Jay. 
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Doctor—‘‘I’m afraid I will have to operate for 
appendicitis.” 

Little Beauty—‘Oh, 
show?” 


Doctor, will the scar 


Doctor—“Not unless you go into the movies.” 
—Star Liner. 
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DR. J. P. CLARKE = DENTIST 


NOW SPECIALIZING IN PLATES AND REMOVABLE BRIDGEWORK. 


TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


450-452 FLOOD BUILDING, CORNER POWELL anp MARKET STS. 
TELEPHONE GARFIELD 194 
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41 Grant Ave., San Francisco 
Oakland 


Studios in all Principal Cities in California 


Los Angeles 
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EYEGLASSES 


FINEST QUALITY ONLY 


VERY REASONABLE PRICES 


Including Complete Modern Examination 
E. DAVID DEVINCENZI 
Upstairs 


2314 Mission near 19th 


WD Fennimore 
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“SAS Grand GS 


2508 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


l6:0 Post: Streets. 5.23 San Francisco 
22 Broadway se eee Oakland 
2106 Shattuck Avenue................--...- Berkeley 


We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 
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Eyes Tested 
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‘sgSeo Guaranteed 


SAVE MONEY 


by making all 
your purchases in 
stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army 
MISSION ST. MERCHANTS ASSN. 
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STRIVES FOR STUPIDITY RECORD 
By Chester M. Wright 

Charles Edward Russell has been refused per- 
mission to land in England, which is all very 
amusing, though probably not so to Mr. Russell. 

No sooner did the reports of Mr. Russell’s ill- 
fortune reach America than all manner of things 
broke into print. First of all Mr. Russell was set 
forth in the public prints as being Mr. Russell, 
the Socialist, as if that were his chief distinction, 
whereas it is not. 

Then it was reported that England treated 
him as America had treated Saklatvala, the Brit- 
ish subject who was turned away at Ellis Island 
because of his communism, quite a different mat- 
ter. 

It is queer how things get all out of perspec- 
tive in newspaper reports, which in the large are 
fairly accurate, all things considered. 

* * * 

The Civil Liberties Union, 
to stir thing up, announced its readiness to take 
up the cudgels for Mr. Russell, cudgels which 
he no doubt would prefer to get along without. 

All in all, it may be worth while to straighten 
out the record about Charles Edward Russell. 

Who is this man? First, he is a veteran news- 
paper man, having served in the highest posts of 
newspaperdom. 
of note. 
books. 


sensing a chance 


Second he is a magazine writer 
Third, he is the author of nearly twenty 
Fourth, he is a veteran member of the 
International Typographical Union, proud of his 
membership. Fifth, he was a close and highly 
valued iriend of Samuel Gompers. Sixth, he was 
a member of the Root mission to Russia when 
Kerensky was in power. Seventh, he served with 
the United States Committee 
tion during the war, 


on Public Informa- 
part of the time as the com- 
mittees’ representative in London. Eighth, he is 
an inte 


nsely patriotic American, a fine gentleman 


and one of the best informed, most careful and 


scholarly men now writing for the American 


public, 


facts about Charles Ed- 
ocialist, but he 


>d the World 


g<overnment 


probably does not. 
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ter how futile his seat may have been. Amer- 
ica barred a fore of democracy and human free- 
dom. 


Mr. Russell has been an honored servant of 
our government and of our people and he has 
been and is a distinguished American journalist, 
author and trade unionist. However lacking in 
tact and judgment American officialdom may seem 
to be at times, it woes not bar the entry of such 
fine personalities. 

* * * 


The exclusion of Charles Edward Russell from 
England will long remain a classic in the annals 
of governmental bureaucracy and idiocy, and the 
British ambassador is at perfect liberty to cable 
to his Britannic majesty’s foreign office these 
American sentiments. Moreover, the Manchester 
offer to its American “liberal’ 
clientele whatever excuses it can muster and they 
will be read with interest. 


QS 
EMPLOYER DEMOCRACY REVEALED 


Employe representation in management is often 
heralded as an application of democracy to in- 
dustry. 


Guardian may 


The General Electric Company’s works council 
is frequently featured as an outstanding example 
of this “democracy.” 

The company’s 
system, 


welfare work includes a pension 
bonus system (euphemistically called a 
“supplementary compensation plan’’), vacations, 
stock ownership, ete. 

But the alleged democracy of the company’s 
scheme apparently does not include the right of 
the employes to determine the conditions for eli- 
gibility for the various benefits, 

This is indicated by a notice in the current issue 
of the Schnectady Works News, the official organ 
of the company’s Schnectady plant. 

The notice lays down certain rules to be ob- 
served in determining the eligibility of employes 
to participate in the various schemes mentioned 
above. 

The notice is signed by M. F. Westover, sec- 
retary of the General Electric Company and a 
member of the board of directors. 

The representatives of the works council appear 
have nothing to say about the rules, although 
they vitally affect every employe. 
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UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisce 


OVERALL 
WON’T SHRINK! 


47.1% Stronger and 
41.8% Finer than Denim. 


Almost Snag-proof. Resists Grease 
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For Sale by 
Arata & Lagomarsino..3366Mission Street 
Abramson & Lerer.. 


-..168 Third Street 


2054 Mission Street 
416 Courtland Ave. 
40 Jackson Street 

567 Broadway 


ton and Broadway 
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835 Market Street 
.201 Columbus Ave. 
F. G. Johnson Clothing Cosi 
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SAVINGS 


PARK-PRESIDIO BRANCH..... 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


RSOUB os tinicren ci a ene $107,232,609.22 
Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds..... oe 4,250,000.00 
Employees’ Pension Fund over............ aoe, 525,000.00 
} BEISSION DRANG Ht. doo, chek ee eal Mission and 21st Streets 


situa delat ceiedeapereecs Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
neh poptrte Aart epee Haight and Belvedere Streets 
BatenGia stoi mala eaNarese ea West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


COMMERCIAL 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 <. 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 31st, 1925 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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OPPOSE FORCED LABOR 

Slavery exists in nineteen distinct areas in dif- 
ferent parts of the world and forced labor in 
many other sections, according to a statement to 
the State Department made public this week by 
the Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Even in regions controlled by the United States, 
the churchmen report, are found certain forms 
of peonage closely akin to forced labor. The 
statements made by the church officials, they say, 
are based on reports made to them by travelers 
and investigators and substantiated by the recent 
investigations of the League of Nations. By ac- 
tion of the administrative committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, the churches are urging 
the Government to co-operate with other nations 
in drafting and then putting into active operation 
a general convention providing for the complete 
abolition of slavery and all forms of forced labor 
akin to slavery. The churchmen refer specially 
to the International Conference on Slavery and 
Forced Labor called for September. 


“The evil of slavery and forced labor has been 
recognized during recent centuries as having in- 
ternational implications and effects,’ says the 
appeal presented to the State Department. “It 
is now generally admitted that these evils can be 
completely overthrown and abolished only by the 
united and determined expression of the moral 
judgment of the world, and by the persistent, 
co-operative activities of the more progressive 
nations.” 


Reasons for co-operation by the United States 
as given by church officials are: 


1. “Because slavery is an entrenched moral 
and economic evil having world-wide implications 
and effects. 


2. “Because the United States through its his- 
tory has developed and is committed to ideals 
and principles of significance for the entire human 
race in regard to the intrinsic and inalienable 
rights of man as man in respect to liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. Failure of the United 
States, therefore, to participate actively in this 
world movement would belie the high ideals, prin- 
ciples and purposes of the people of the United 
States. 

3. “Because the world has become such a com- 
pact economic unity that the United States in- 
evitably purchases the products of areas still prac- 
ticing slavery and forced labor and is therefore 
inevitably bound up with the system. 


4. “Because this evil cannot be completely abol- 
ished without concerted moral agreement ‘and 
united practical activity of all the leading nations. 


5. “Because the refusal of the United States to 
have a share in this humane movement would be 
a serious blow to the ideals and efforts of other 
nations along these lines. 


6. “Because the Negroes of the United States 
are taking increasing and insistent interest in the 
achievement of justice and fair treatment for 
their own people in Africa. 


7. “Because the United States is deeply and di- 
rectly concerned from the economic standpoint 
in having fair labor conditions prevail in the pro- 
duction of those great, staple necessities of mod- 
ern life, such as cotton, rubber, sugar, cocoa, etc., 
in regard to which African production will in- 
creasingly come into competition with American 
production.” 

ee 


“For thee, Master of the World, poetry is a 
princely diversion: but for us it was a deliverance 
from hell. Allah made poetry a cheap thing to 
buy and a simple thing to understand. He gave 
men dreams by night that they might learn to 
dream by day. Men who work hard have special 
need of these dreams.”—James E. Flecker, Has- 
san, p. 79. 
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CHILD MANAGEMENT.* 
By Dr. D. A. Thom. 


13. CURING THE CHILD WHO STEALS. 

Only by studying the motives of the child who 
steals can we understand and intelligently treat 
the individual. Many children, for instance, steal 
as a means to a given end. Find out the end and 
treatment will suggest itself. A boy of 9 years, 
from an excellent family of culture and educa- 
tion, suddenly began to steal money from other 
members of the family, using it to purchase candy 
and other delicacies which he distributed among 
his boy companions. In this particular case, the 
boy’s intellectual, social and athletic activities were 
very much overshadowed by those of a superior 
and rather arrogant brother, who was constantly 
humiliating him. In athletics especially the boy 
was not so efficient as most boys of his age, and 
for this reason he was cut off, more or less, from 
his companions. He did find, however, that his 
popularity could be established, in a measure at 
least, by supplying the boys with gum and candy 
and treating them generously. In order to do this 
he resorted to thefts. 

A temporary separation of the boy from his 
older brother by a summer at camp, explaining 
the underlying motives for his difficulty and lay- 
ing special stress on the development of his physi- 
cal life, proved to be a satisfactory solution of the 
problem, 

Another case of his kind was that of a rather 
under-nourished, poorly developed, anemic-look- 
ing lad seven years of age, with a rather superior 
intellectual equipment, who about a year ago com- 
mitted his first, and what fortunately proved to 
be his only, theft. 


It so happened that his mother, a hard-working, 
conscientious woman whose husband had died a 
few years previously, was making a heroic strug- 
gle to keep together a family consisting of the 
patient and his two sisters, one older and one 
younger than he. It seemed a bit more than the 
mother’s limited finances would permit to allow 
Frederick to have 20 cents a week with which to 
buy milk at school. The boy not only needed 
and wanted the milk, but he was deeply humiliated 
when, at the recess period, all the other boys ex- 
cept him and two others left the classroom to get 
their milk. 

This was the situation which tempted him to 
plan to steal $5 from his mother’s pocketbook. He 
had the bill changed and gave the two other boys 
which were in the same situation 20 cents each 
to buy their milk, keeping the same amount him- 
self and secreting the rest of the money in the 
bathroom at home. His presence in the group 
buying bilk was noticed by the teacher, who re- 
ported it to the mother. Meanwhile, the mother 
discovered her loss, Upon being questioned, Fred- 
erick immediately admitted the theft and returned 
$4.40 to his mother. He appreciated fully the 
non-social nature of his act and the consequences 
which might follow if this type of conduct became 
a_ habit. 


Except for making arrangements where the boy 
might receive milk regularly at school, as his poor 
physical condition demanded, and allaying the 
worry and anxiety of an overwrought mother, 
nothing in the way of treatment was instituted. 
Although eight months have already passed, no 


further diffculties have been reported. 


*Syndicated from the revised edition ef Child 
Management—Publication No. 143, of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of labor. 


——_——_—_&______ 
Teacher—“Can ony boy tell me the earliest ref- 
erence in history to a theatre?” 
Tommy—‘Yes, teacher; we read in our Bible 
that Joseph was taken from the family circle and 
put into the pit.” 
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Aunt Mary’s Doughnuts 
508 VALENCIA STREET 
Phone Market 7600 


COFFEE and DOUGHNUTS 


SODA FOUNTAIN 
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VICTORY HOMEWARES STORE 


(INCORPORATED) 


Formerly 

SCHLUETER’S HOUSEHOLD STORE 

China, Crockery, Glassware, Cutlery, 
Aluminum and Enameled Ware 

Electric Table Appliances 
2762 MISSION STREET PHONE MISSION 391 
We Want One More Customer 
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Pawnee Indian Medicine Co. has moved to 
larger quarters and is now located at 


3542 MISSION STREET 
Near Randall 


' 
Phone Mission 383 } 
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HARDWARE CROCKERY TOOLS 
ELECTRICAL AND RADIO SUPPLIES 


3141 SIXTEENTH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
ABOVE VALENCIA 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market. CARHARTT OVERALLS 
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Phil Benedetti 


The Florist 
2980 16th Street San Francisco 
Hemlock 7400 
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r Dentistry Made Pleasant 


PLEASING and PERMANENT 
DENTISTRY 


AT PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD 


; 
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( 
DR. GEO. S. BARRETT i 


721 MARKET STREET 
Near Third Street. 
Phone Douglas 8790 


Hours: 8:30 a. m. to 
Sips im. sun. 9-12 


Dentistry Made Pleasant ---—-——<--—-—4 
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EDLICK-NEWMAN() 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 


Southeast Corner- 7 th-and Mission Sts. 


FURNISHERS 


ON CREDIT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


OCCIDENTAL 
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NEW 
MISSION MARKET 


Mission at 22nd 
DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANTS 


SELLING 


DEPENDABLE MERCHANDISE 
FOR LESS 
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Single subscriptions........ $1.50 a year 
To unions subscribing for their 
ertire membership, $1.00 a year for 
each subscription. 


Single Copies, 5 cents. 


Changes of address or additions to 
unions’ mail lists must come through 
the secretary of each organization. 
Members are notified that this is 
obligatory. 

Entered at Postoffice, San Francisco, 
California, as second-class matter. 
Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in 
section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 
authorized August 10, 1918. 
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JAMES W. MULLEN.. 
Telephone Market 


Office, S. F. Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street } 
MEMBER OF { 
UNITED LABOR PRESS OF CALIFORNIA 
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The golf links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 
The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play 
—Sarah N. Cleghorn in 


Portraits and Protests. 


— > — 


No one need fear to make the statement that if 
the members of the trade union movement would 
consistently demand the union label on the ar- 
ticles they purchase the membership could be 
increased 50 per cent in a very short time. The 
progress of the labor movement has been slow 
because those who make it up have been slow to 
recognize their duty to their fellows and take 
advantage of the opportunities presented to them. 


Start now and make a start in the right direction 


by demanding the union label, card and button. 
> = 
Propaganda as carried in daily newspapers, 


weekly and monthly magazines has grown to be a 


national menace. It was started during the war. 
It is an importation from foreign countries, but 
it finds fertile grounds in this country. Discovery 
of these conditions and complete disclosures will 
cause a revolt on the part of the public. 
Mrs. Elizabeth T 


a speech beiore the 


ton of Cambridge, Mass., in 


National Parent-Teachers’ 


Association at Atlanta, said some pointed things 
about this. 


She alleged a “coalition composed of 


hali-taught plutocrats and untaught masses.” 


a 


who own 


coalition is composed of the vested interests 
or can buy the headlines of the press 
and the newly arrived masses who have not had 
Mrs. 


Tilton might well have left out the words “newly 


time to understand our ideals,”’ she said. 
arrived.’ It is not the newly arrived that con- 
stitutes the danger. It is just the inertia and the 


supineness of the masses, coupled with their lack 


jects involving them, that 


the campaigns of propaganda possible and 


uccessful. Mrs. Tilton charges a conspiracy 


hrough press and other propaganda methods and 


ch ic correct yA” - c adilv lod 

she is correct We are steadily resolving our- 
selves into a government of, for and by propa- 
gandis 
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Last Monday the Republican voters of the State of Iowa were given an 


opportunity to express their preferences as to whether Albert B. Cummins or 
Smith W. Brookhart should be the candidate of the party at the general election 
next November for United States Senator, and they overwhelmingly indicated 
they desired the services of Brookhart in that position. 

Just a short time before the United States Senate had decided an election 
contest between Brookhart and Steck, his Democratic opponent, in favor of the 
latter. The contest was a bitterly fought one, the issue being one as to whether 
the election laws of the State should be followed or whether the question should 
be determined upon the ground of the intent of the voter and in violation of the 
law. The Iowa courts had determined the issue on the basis of the law, thus seat- 
ing Brookhart, but the Senate decided it on the ground that the voters intended 
to elect Steck. 

The confusion was occasioned by a law which provided that those desiring 
to vote a straight party ticket could put a cross in the box at the head of the 
ticket, while those who desired to vote a split ticket should put a cross in the 
square opposite the names of the candidates they desired to support. Many voters 
put the cross in the box at the top of the Republican ticket and then went over 
on the Democratic ticket and placed a cross opposite the name of Steck, thus in- 
dicating that they desired to vote for the Democratic candidate for United States 
Senator and the rest of the Republican ticket. This marking, however, was in 
violation of the election law, and such ballots were thrown out by the Iowa officials. 
The Senate, however, insisted they should be counted, thus unseating Brookhart 
and seating Steck. 

The primary election last Monday determined that Senator Cummins should 
be retired to private life after an official career covering more than a quarter of 
a century. Thirty years ago, when the railroads absolutely dominated the polities 
of the State of Iowa, Albert B. Cummins was a thorn in their side. He was 
opposed to their domination and fought them with great ability and tireless energy, 
and in this capacity attracted the attention of the farmers and the wage earners 
of the State. These two forces got behind him and elected him Governor of the 
State on two different occasions. and he kicked the railroads off of their seat of 
influence and power. Then he became a candidate for United States Senator and 
these two forces again supported him and he won the seat. During his first two 
terms he did splendidly as a representative of the common people, but after that 
he began, slowly at first, to drift toward the side of the vested interests, until 
about six vears ago he had gone almost completely to the other side and was a 
thoroughbred standpatter. Then the consistent citizens who had been supporting him 
began to look about for someone who would represent their desires in the Senate. 
Brookhart came on the scene and they elected him. Now they have made a definite 
and decisive choice as between the two men, and the brilliant career of Cummins 
has come to an inglorious end, though he cannot very well complain because he 
got his start in public life in about the same way that Brookhart did—by insur- 
gency and opposing. the political bosses. 

It should be remembered, however, that the fight against Brookhart on the 
part of the standpatters has not come to an end. They will again endeavor to do 
just what they did two years ago. They will urge their followers to vote for the 
Democratic candidate at the November election, not because they love him par- 
ticularly, but solely because they hate and desire to punish Brookhart for his oppo- 
sition to them and their policies. Two years ago they got enough 


g tepublicans to 


cut him to defeat him in an ignorant way. This time they will warn them to 
observe the law and cut him in an intelligent and legal way, and it is hard to 


predict what the outcome will be in November. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
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“Americans have ever idealized the mother and 
child, but who will say that we have paid enough 
attention as a government to the practical causes 
of protecting their lives and promoting their 
health?”—Representative Oliver of Alabama. 


“The government is best that is closest to the 
people.”’—Representative Whitting of Mississippi. 


The general strike, called by the general coun- 
cil of the Trades Union Congress in support of 
the coal miners, cost the National Union of Rail- 
waymen a million pounds, according to C. T. 
Cramp, industrial secretary of the union. Cramp 
also expressed the view that there will not be an- 
other general strike of the character just expe- 
rienced, “I do not believe,’ he said, “that a gen- 
eral industrial strike can ever be carried out ef- 
fectively, because, if we carried it to its logical 
conclusion, we should starve, and paralyze our- 
selves as well as everybody else.” 


The younger element ought to be more active 
in the labor movement, take a greater interest in 
what the movement is doing and how it is doing 
it, and study out the problems that confront the 
toilers and endeavor to find solutions for them. If 
this were done, no doubt many improvements 
could be brought about and the rate of progress 
be greatly accelerated. The young man who is 
satished with what he is doing and the way he 
is doing it, who is contented with things as he 
finds them, will never add much to the progress 
of society. It is discontent with themselves and 
their surroundings that urges men on to hetter 
things. 


A child is born in the neighborhood; the attend- 
ing physician gets $10. The editor gives the loud- 
mouthed baby and the happy parents a send-off 
and gets $0. When it is christened the minister gets 
$10, the editor gets $00. It grows up and marries. 
The editor publishes another long-winded article, 
and tells a dozen lies about the beautiful and ac- 
complished. The minister gets $10 and a piece of 
cake, and the editor gets $000. In the course of 
time it dies. The doctor gets from $25 to $100, 
the undertaker from $50 to $100, the editor pub- 
lishes a notice of the death and obituary two 
columns long, lodge and society resolutions, a lot 
of poetry and a free card of thanks and gets 
$0000. No wonder so many editors are rich. 


On June 3, 1926, the United States Senate 
passed the long-deferred measure to provide a 
system of compensation for injury or death suf- 
fered by longshoremen and mechanics working 
on vessels. The measure is printed in the Con- 
gressional Record of that date and is in the form 
of the ordinary workmen’s compensation act, re- 
quiring those who employ such workers to provide 
a fund out of which those injured in the service 
may be compensated to the same extent as pro- 
vided under the existing compensation act for 
civil service employees of the government. The 
original state compensaion laws included the 
longshoremen, whether at work on the dock or 
on the ship. But in 1917 the United States Su- 
preme Court decided that when injured on a ship 
the accident was “maritime” and therefore outside 
state jurisdiction. Attempts by Congress to re- 
serve to longshoremen the protection of state 
laws did not meet the approval of the Supreme 
Court. There was but one remedy left—a Fed- 
eral accident compensation law. 
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Mrs, Greene—‘Mary, how do you tell an old 
chicken from a young one?” 

Mary—“By the teeth, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Greene—‘How silly! Chickens have no 
teeth.” 

Mary—‘‘No, but I have.’—Kansas City Star. 


“What do you make a week?” asked a judge of 
an Italian organ grinder. 

“Twenty dollar, sare.” 

“What! Twenty dollars for 
organ?” 

“No, sare; not for da grind, but for da shut up 
and go away.” 


grinding an 


Pointing to the distant peak, the sightseer asked 
an indolent native its name. 

“That there mountain?” 
“that’s Catfish Mountain.” 

“An odd name,” mused the sightseer. “And why 
is the mountain so called?” 

“Because,” drawled the laconic son o’ the sod, 
“nobody can scale it.” 


replied the lazy one, 


She was a careless girl to put the subscriber on 
the wrong number. Being in a hurry, the sub- 
scriber promptly asked for a box for two. 

“But we don’t have boxes for two,’ said a 
startled voice at the other end of the line. 

“Why, isn’t that the theatre?” he inquired. 

“No,” was the reply, “this is Blank’s, the un- 
dertaker.” 


The prosecuting attorney was 
negro witness. 

“Now, Mose,” he said, “tell us what you know 
about this fight.” 

“Well, boss,” began Mose, “I thinks—”’ 

“T don’t want to know what you think. Tell us 
what you know.” 

“T thinks—” 

“T told you not to tell what you think.” 

“But,” ‘said 


examining a 


Mose apologetically, “I ain’t no 
lawyer. I can’t talk without thinking.” 


Drunkard enters saloon and see sign, “Drink 
Coca Cola, Billiards, Root Beer.” 

“Gimme a glass a billiards.” 

Bartender decides to have a joke and gives him 
some Pluto water. The drunkard sips, then stops, 
then gurgles it down. 

“You know, if I wasn’t an experienced billiard 
drinker I’d think this was Pluto water.” 


A Columbus hotel, popular with traveling sales- 
men, sent this wire: 

“Applebaum & Goldblatt, New York City— 
Your salesman, Sam Goldstein, died here today. 
What shall we do?” 

The hotel manager received the following reply: 
“Search his pockets for orders.’—Duluth Labor 
World. 


Poker players, so it is said, make the best hus- 
bands, for the reason that they have so practiced 
dissemblement that they can look pleased when 
bored, appear brave when frightened and give up 
money as if they loved to. Even the “poker 
face” may have its compensations. Never having 
played the game—only played at it—this is not 
expert testimony. Indeed, it rises little above 
hearsay in the matter of admissibility. As to 
whether there is gambling in El Paso, I 
know. 


don’t 
It has generally been a case of just giving 
it away when I have tried games of chance. A 
bale of four-leafed clovers and the best rabbit's 
foot in Texas couldn’t help me make any portion 
of a living that way—El Paso Labor Advocate. 
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THE CHERRY TREE. 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 


i titertiinetinntietinatietintiintiatiiaet 


President Coolidge said, as he signed the new 
railroad labor act that it was a “method of self- 
within industry,’ which is entirely 


Self-goy- 


government 
correct and which leads to cogitation. 
ernment within industry is either coming, or it is 
not. If it is coming, then labor must be the pi- 
ioneer influence in its development. Labor laid 
down, in the Portland convention, a philosophy 
of self-government which was one of the greatest 
documents ever written by labor anywhere—and 
labor says very little about it. Having spoken, 


it largely remains silent. 


The railroad labor act, just signed by the Presi- 
dent, is possible only because railroad labor is or- 
ganized. Manifestly there can be no democracy 
without organization of some kind. We find it 
so in politics—it must be so in industry. So the 
place to introduce democratic practices in industry 
is where unions are strong and well disciplined. 
That is why union labor has not only an oppor- 
tunity, but a duty and a responsibility to pioneer 
the way, to put urge and drive into the movement. 
Every once in a while trade unionists ought to 
get out the proceedings of the Portland conven- 
tion and read that stirring document called “In- 
dustry s Manifest Duty.” It is the sort of thing 
that only statesmen produce and that only history 
reveals as great. 

* * x 


Just about the time the railroad labor act was 
being signed, the Federal Trade Commission is- 
sued a report showing the volume and concen- 
tration of wealth in America. Briefly, wealth is 
getting into the hands of fewer corporations, but 
these corporations have more and more _ stock- 
holders. In the light of the Portland declaration 
for industrial democracy, this Federal Trade Com- 
With 


wealth, meaning machinery, tools, raw materials 


mission report is of doubly importance. 
and finished goods, as well as mines and forests 
and water power, coming under ownership of 
fewer corporations, we are going to have a more 
and more concentrated autocracy, unless there is 
democratic 


some counterlbalancing practice to 


offset the corporate ownership, 


When stockholders, on the one hand, and em- 
ployes on the other hand, find out how to make 
their voices effective in an informed and orderly 
manner, we shall be getting somewhere in the 
development of a form of government just as im- 
portant as that brought into being in the Ameri- 
can colonies aiter the victorious \Vashington had 
put the king business out of the running on these 
shores. Well, we are facing a new kind of life 
in America, as in the rest of the world. We can 
either let the great forces sweep on in their build 


igure 


ing of gigantic power, or we can try to 
it out and keep the human voice alive and effective 
in determining terms and conditions, not only of 
labor, but of life. Political democracy, without 
the influence of democracy in industry, means 
less and less as the years roll on. 


—_—- =  pP- — 


“Every man has two educations—that which is 
given to him and that which he gives to himself. 
Of the two kinds, the latter is by far the most 
valuable. Indeed all that is most worthy in a 
man, he must mark out and conquer for himself 
What we are merely taught, seldom nourishes the 
mind like that 
Richter. 


Which we teach ourselves.’”— 
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Written for The Labor Clarion When the 
Spirit Moves H. M. C. 
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THE AGE OF ANN AND THE SPECTRUM 


It is strange into what deep waters solution 
of the problem of Ann’s age may lead the un- 
suspecting. Now that the Little Essayist is about 
to be engulfed it is only fair to warn readers who 
have followed him (if there are any such) to 
stop, turn back, or follow at their peril. 

Progress is based upon knowledge, and knowl- 
edge is understanding of natural law. Knowl- 
edge develops out of logical inferences based 
upon observed facts—the hyphotheses and theories 
which precede just about everything but the ob- 
vious. The oldest science, I think, is mathe- 
matics. The Greek philosophers with their a 
priori deductive method of reasoning attempted 
to solve all the problems of the universe with 
mathematics alone. They failed. Even the as- 
tronomy of Pythagoras, who knew his stars but 
did not know his beans, seems to have been lost 
for more than twenty centuries. 

Meanwhile the most amazing secrets of the 
universe were developed by logical deductions. 
That these secrets were refuted by common ob- 
servation was immaterial. The logic of the phil- 
osophers and mathematicians was _ irrefutable, 
hence the results of common observation must a 
Nature refused to fit into the 
place assigned to her by the logicians. It was not 
until the first half of the seventeenth century that 
mathematicians, astronomers, physicists, notably 


priori be wrong. 


Descartes and Galileo, turned things around and 
made their logic fit into the facts of nature rather 
than persist in the attempt to force the facts of 
nature to fit their logic. It was the beginning of 
the present understanding of the universe. 

Of course, they were opposed. Tut, tut! Let 
us not condemn the opposition thoughtlessly. You 
just let somebody come along and upset some of 
your pet notions! 

Humanity is prone to err. Especially likely to 
err are those who have not been trained to ob- 
serve closely—persons who simply can’t solve 
problems like that involving Ann’s age. To the 
To the blind there is no 
light. The minds of normal untrained persons 


deat there is no sound. 


accept sound and light as objective rather than 
subjective facts, and dismiss with a fine flourish 
all scientific inquiry into the phenomena. They 
see only the obvious and draw obvious conclu- 
sions irom obvious facts. Heretofore it has been 
shown how the obvious is likely to be far from 
the fact. Persons with “obvious” minds seem in- 
capable of appreciating that they may be fooled 


by what they see with their own eyes or hear with 


+ 


neir Own ears—that there may exist in the broad 
universe things and matters that are beyond hu- 
man perception, and that perceptible things may 
be different from what they seem to be. 

[ am all but persuaded that nothing exists as 
it seems to be; that everything as it seems to be 
is the mere manifestation to human perception 


of electronic vibrating wave lengths. Some of 
these vibrations or electronic agitations are per- 


ceptible to the ear; they produce what we call 
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sound. Others are perceptible to the eye; they 
produce what we call light. 

Study of the spectrum has demonstrated that 
the phenomenon of colors is a result of different 
rates of electronic vibrations. What lies in the 
areas ultra-violet and infra-red is at present all 
but a closed book to human intelligence. The 
phenomena within the visible area of the spec- 
trum are but imperfectly understood. The very 
slight delving into the infra-red has given the 
little understood, therefore marvelous, electronic 
wave transmission without metallic conductors. 


Electronic agitations may exist in a thousand 
or a million degrees of intensity on either side of 
those agitations that are perceptible to human 
faculties. Instruments already disclose existence 
of things beyond perception of unaided human 
senses. The microscope discloses many things, and 
the telescope discloses many other things. 

The Newtonian theory that there is an actual 
transference of particles in the great molecular 
universe to produce sound, light or any other 
phenomenon must be set aside if the electronic 
theory is to prevail. If the electronic theory be 
accepted as reasonable, how vast a field is opened 
for investigation. In that invisible, unheard, un- 
felt, unsmelled world who shall even guess the 
mysteries. Certainly those vibrations which are 
perceptible to human senses are but a minute 
fraction of those which may exist but which in 
the present limited development of human intel- 
ligence are entirely beyond human perception! 

Electricity seems to be an electronic distur- 
bance in the unexplored regions of the spectrum 
—a radiation in the illimitable sea of ultra-violet 
or infra-red. We play with it. 
plaything. 


It is a precious 
It is also a dangerous plaything be- 
cause it is little understood. Many of the phe- 
nomena of the energy of electricity are disclosed 
by study of the spectrum. 

If electronic vibrations produce the colors within 
the visible spectrum, is it beyond reasonable hy- 
pothesis that electronic vibrations produce all 
other phenomena—those not now discernible by 
human senses, not manifested in the spectrum, of 
whose very existence nobody knows? In the un- 
explored portions of the spectrum, on both sides 
of the visible—beyond the violet and the red— 
who shall disclose the secrets? A patient scien- 
tific world awaits the coming of another Crookes, 
Roentgen, Hertz, Edison, Bell, Marconi, Stein- 
metz, to expose those secrets and to give the 
world another marvel surpassing radio. 

> 


“Thinking sets men against tradition not be- 


cause tradition is evil, but because it took shape 
under past social and economic conditions which 
can never bé reinstated. Thinking makes men more 
interested in life than in tradition, old or new, past 
or yet to be established. And with a concept of 
the racial life as a thing to be enriched and per- 
petuated rather than with traditional ideas and 
conventions, as the source of their own emotional 
experience, real thinkers and teachers are led both 
to help others to the thinking of newer ideas of 
existence and to the discovery of similar ideas in 
the writings of the great masters of thought. So 
it is that there is so little intellectual commerce 
between the traditionalist and the man who yields 
his first allegiance to life itself.’—Orlando O. 
Norris. 
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LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 


Q.—What were the “Knights of St. Crispin’? 

A.—A secret organization of shoemakers that 
existed from 1867 to 1873; at one time the most 
powerful labor organization in the United States, 
having a membership of 40,000. 

Q.—What labor organization has jurisdiction 
over Pullman car porters? 

A.—The Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ 
ternational Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League of America. 

Q.—What is “walking time’? 

A.—In the British building trades this is an 
extra payment, usually stipulated in the working 
rules, made to men who have to walk more than 
a certain distance to and from their work. 


In- 


Q—Who are the owners of Labor, published 
at Washington, D. C.? 

A.—Labor is owned by the associated recog- 
nized standard railroad organizations and is their 


official Washington weekly organ. 


Q.—What is the proposed child labor amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution? 

A.—Section 1. The Congress shall have power 
to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of per- 
sons under 18 years of age. Section 2. The power 
of the several States is unimpaired by this article 
except that the operations of State laws shall 
be suspended to the extent necessary to give effect 
to legislation enacted by the Congress. 


Q.—Who is “Jimmie” Simpson? 
A.—Vice president of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, formler chairman of the 
Toronto School Board, former controller of the 
city of Toronto. “Jimmie” has been a candidate 
for Parliament from Toronto constituencies, on 
behalf of the Labor party, knowing very well 
he was the leader of a forlorn hope. 
————@ oe. 
MOLDER®S’ PICNIC 

Union molders from every part of California will 
attend the fifty-fourth annual picnic of the Mold- 
ers’ Union of San Francisco, to be given at Cali- 
fornia Park, near San Rafael, Sunday, June 20. 

The program of entertainment will include a 
tug of war between union carpenters and union 
molders, relay races featuring athletes from San 
Francisco, Oakland, Richmond, Vallejo and New- 
ark; young ladies’ races, a free for all race for 
both men and women, mystery race, aerial stunts 
by the famous aviator, Lester Zeihm, a mile run 
by Con Connolly, champion marathon racer. 

The world’s smallest automobile, built by Gus 
Petzel, will be on exhibition. Petzel, a member 
of the local Molders’ Union, has just completed 
a 16,000 mile trip in his miniature machine, which 
is the mechanical marvel of the age. 

Among the trophies to be distributed at the 
picnic are: $500 in cash, three valuable stoves 
and 300 other valuable articles. 

Ladies and children will be admitted free to 
the picnic grounds. 

The committee on arrangements is composed 
of W. G. Leishman, chairman; assisted by AcE. 
Wynn, R. W. Burton, Frank Joseph, J. J. Field, 
W. Allen, E. Sheroni, Frank Brown, J. F. Met- 
calf, J. E. Dillon, W. P. McCabe, F. Swanstrom, 
J. Jenkins, H. Bell, J. Hannon, C. Sprau, F. X. 
Veit, R. Collier, F. Hillyard, A. M. Healey, E 


Bergen, H. J. Schultz, W. Foran, F. Matulich, 
S. J. Sorono, 


INVENTIONS THAT MADE MILLIONS. 
Written for International Labor News Service 
By Alexander J. Wedderburn, Jr., President of the 
League of American Inventors. 


THE AUTOGRAPHIC FILM 
J. Gaisman, inventor of the autographic 
was paid $300,000 for his invention by the 
It was one of the 
largest sums given outright for an invention. By 
means of Gaisman’s device it is possible to write 


H. 
film, 
Eastman Kodak Company. 


, a caption or signature on a film in the camera 


at the time the picture is taken. The writing may 
be done with an ordinary pencil, and the letters 
appear in white on the prints made the 
negative. 

Employes of the Eastman Company had worked 
for six years to perfect such a device, but the 
nearest that they had come to it was a contrivance 
which punched holes through the film, that 
it could be identified by referring to a record kept 
elsewhere. 

“In the negotiations for the sale of my patent,” 
said Mr. Gaisman, “the Eastman concern recog- 
nized first, that it was only just to pay me for 
my time for the years I worked on my device. 
The sum arrived at was put down and doubled 
as an element in fixing the price. Next came the 
cost of the laboratory in which I worked. That 
was doubled. Enough more was added to make 
me a rich man. 

“T would have taken $10,000 for my work and 
would have jumped at $50,000. Inventors have 
become accustomed to having to haggle and being 
worsted in the process.” 

Mr. Gaisman’s kodak device was not his first 
invention. He was born in Memphis, Tenn., and 
his father died when he was a boy. He was forced 
to support his mother and when he moved with 
her to Cincinnati he tried to become a mechani- 
cal engineer and then a chemist. He was dis- 


from 


sO 


“heartened when he learned that it would take 


many more years than he could afford. He then 
became a leather worker and later a leather dealer, 
That was before the days when there were cloth 
straps on trousers to hold the belts in place, 
first invention 
from slipping. 


and 
to prevent belts 
This invention did not bring him 
much notice, but he came to New York in 1894 
to market it. He later invented a belt which be- 
came very popular a few years ago. 


his was a device 


He was interested in photography and it an- 
noyed him to return from a vacation trip with 
pictures which he could not identity. He began 
work on a film on which the caption could be 
written before it left the There were 
many failures, but at last he hit upon the paper 
which would let in enough light to 
ture of the writing. 


camera 


take a pic- 


NOTE—Previous 
be obtained by 


articles in this series 
writing to the League of 
Washington, D. C. 
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GOVERNMENT PLANTS FURNISH 
CHEAP POWER 
Cheap power generated by government-owned 
hydro-electric plants on irrigation projects has 
put electric lights in the homes of the settlers, 
declares Secretary of the Interior Work in a 
statement commending the government-owned ir- 
rigation and power plants. The Secretary points 
out that owning the plants enables the Govern- 
ment to furnish power at a price the settler could 
afford to pay. “If settlers had been compelled 
to pay the rates which a private power 
would have to charge, the farmers’ wives would 
now be using gasoline and kerosene.” 
——————— 
Chalie Blitz, violinist of the Steamtown 
Orchestra, got married the other day and is now 
playing second fiddle—Farm and Fireside. 
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Residence Phone Graystone 3064 


DR. C. V. MURPHY 


DENTIST 
947-949 PHELAN BUILDING 
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SENICK RADIO |} 


THE HOUSE OF 
FRIENDLY SERVICE 


256 TWENTY-SECOND STREET 
BETWEEN MISSION AND VALENCIA H 
—— 4 


GOOD GUARANTEED PIANOS * 
$50 Up Terms 


Five Per Cent Discount on Presentation of 


Union Card 


Whitehead Cut Rate Piano Co. 


, 1282 MARKET STREET 
i 
r 


a ro 4 4 
JULIUS S. GODEAU 
FUNERAL ye Reece coe EMBALMER 
AN ESS: 
SAN FRANCISCO, AGAL IF. 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE MARKET 711 


OAKLAND STOCKTON 
FUNERAL SERVICE THAT SAVES AND SERVES 


4 


Supplies and Repairs | 


Mazda Lamps 
ANNOUNCING THE REMOVAL OF 


General Radio & Electric Co. 


TO 1408 MARKET STREET, AT FELL STREET 
Telephone Hemlock 7062 


Radio Sets and Accessories, Parts, Repairs, Service 
—---. 


Electrical Appliances 


_ 
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SALES SERVICE 


MOSES-GETSINGER, INC. 
Authorized Ford Dealers 
Phone Atwater 1967 3019 MISSION STREET 
San Francisco 


Equipped to Give You Service 


a — ——— 


CS 


Home of Generous Credit 


DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 
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EVERY THING 
FOR THE 

: HOME 

| EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
BUNSTER & SAXE 
1049 MARKET STREET 
GRANADA THEATRE DIRECTLY OPP. 
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The following is a letter from Frank H. Mari- 


etta, who recently left via flivver for a_ visit 


time of writ- 
Colorado 


through the Eastern states. At the 
letter Mer. 
Springs, and we quote, in part, his letter below: 

“Well, 


I arrived yesterday 


ing this Marietta was in 
here I am in Colorado Springs, where 
and was greeted by a heavy 
thunder shower. 


up, so nothing got wet, although the water ran 


Fortunately, we had our tent 


in under the bottom of the tent, as we had no 
time to bank it up, but no damage was done and 
everybody’s happy. I have just returned from the 


Home. I came away very much impressed with 
the beauty and comfort of the place, and prouder 
than ever that I belong to an organization capa- 
ble of establishing such a monument to fraternity. 
The bill of 


luncheon, looked to me more like a big dinner, and 


fare, for what they called a simple 
was excellent, and the service was as good as in 
a first-class hotel. I shall look forward more than 
ever to the day when I can come home and spend 
my old age in comfort. I have not been able to 
see Jerry Myers, as he was down in town some- 
where. I left word for him to come to camp and 
see me if possible. I did not see Mr. Stedt, but 
was told he arrived on the 19th and was already 
feeling very much improved. I have certainly 
have been in the 
New Mexico. 1 


but heavy thunder show- 


enjoyed this trip, although we 


rain every day since entering 
don’t mean steady rain, 
ers, just enough to make the ground too wet to 
take a 


would 


erect our tent, and we would have to 


cabin, where, after the fire was made, we 


soon dry out. We had a very hot trip from 
Bakersfield to The Needles, across the Mojave 
Desert, | as soon as we entered izona we be- 


ib and soon were at an altitude where 


we enjoyed cool weather, especially at night. 
Grand ( "on was wonderful and I enjoyed it 
very much, but oh, t Is g g and coming 
in everything. I 

te Dese and then 

v soutl t ougn the 
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and Mr. White, two of our members who are 
sojourning in Phoenix, have the best wishes of 
their hosts of friends in this section for their ulti- 
mate recovery from the white plague. 


friends in this city and Sacramento in a distress- 
ing accident which deprived her of her 
brother. 


youngest 
The young man, John E. McNicholas, 
was one of a party of fifty young folks, who were 
holding a picnic at Sears Lake, west of Stanford 
University, on Sunday last. Dring the day the 
young people had been enjoying 


The summer vacation season is in full swing 
and Secretary Michelson’s office is being besieged 
daily by letters and telephone calls for printers, 

linotype for vacation 
It is almost needless to call this juris- 
diction for linotype operators for temporary work, 
as most of the boys unemployed can get all the 


swimming and 


boating, and Mr. McNicholas and a friend were especially operators, 


canoeing when the frail crait overturned and Mr. | stretches. 
McNicholas sank to the bottom, apparently with 
cramps, and never arose to the surface until his 
body was taken from the lake by grapplers. The work they desire in the local jurisdiction during 
the summer months. 


Since the election, President 


young man is survived by his mother, sister and 
Stauffer has had 
information regarding 
transportation to the Colorado Springs convention 
in September. He has taken the matter up with 
officials, furnished him 


two brothers, all residents of this city and was 
twenty-two years of age. The funeral was held 
from St. Brigid's Church, 
by interment in Holy Cross Cemetery. 

In the fire which destroyed 


numerous requests for 


Wednesday followed 
with 
partial information regarding rates and accommo- 


Field and railroad who have 


a number of residences adjacent we find but one 


Ewing 


member of this union who suffered therefrom. dations. 


Nicubiee sebarnittanssc 
chapel, apparently was the only sufferer, and he 


It has been determined that with twenty- 
five full fares a Pullman car can be arranged for, 
which will 


member of the Chronicle 
take the delegation to the Colorado 
Springs convention and back by any one of sev- 


H. Harri- eral routes. 


succeeded in saving his fine flock of Persian cats, 
as the following clipping will show: “J. If there are any delegates or visitors 
who desire to make this trip in a body, they may 
get further information by addressing President 
Stauffer at once for reservations. Further infor- 
mation will be printed in these columns 
definite announcements can be made. 
Chronicle News Notes—By H. J. Benz. 


Doc Harriman was among the “lucky” victims 


man had a cattery in his premises at 57 Masonic 
avenue and called upon the crowd drawn by the 
fire to aid him 
haven. With the aid of 
everyone of his fifty or more Persians and trans- 
ported them to new quarters.” 

Edward 


when flames approached their 


these, Harriman saved when 


Brush, who has been confined to the 


City Hospital for the past several weeks, suffered of the big fire last week. While Doc’s house, 
a stroke of paralysis early this week and his life a q 
is despaired of. Mr. Brush has been in failing ' 


health for considerable time, but was not thought 
to be in a serious condition until the stroke of 
paralysis overtook him. 
Roy Donovan, Ben Apte and Hubert Hankins, 
all of the Examiner chapel, leit last Saturday mid- 
several | 


night in Mr. Hankins’ Chevrolet for a 


weeks tour of the Northwest. 


These boys expect 
to visit Banff, Lake Louise, Glacier National Park, 
National Park and Salt Lake City 
before returning to their homes in this city. 


Sutter & Pierce Sts. - San Francisco 


EST SPOT 
Biccest IN 
RIGHTEST THE WEST 


Yellowstone 


Clyde Bruegger, a member of the Sacramento 
I accompanied by his wife, spent the 
1 ar 


week-end visiting friends in the bay region. 


22ers 


Social Dancing Every Night 
H. G. Jackson, secretary of Sacramento Union, s 


al days the lat 


bao we ee ee eee ee 


we ee ee ee 


Worlds best 
tobaccos 


In a perfect a. 
hs pee 


the week 


ter’ -part- of 


ng iriends and relatives in the Bay region. 


R. Ormsby, who s been confined to his 


several weeks by illness, has been re- 
moved to the Affiliated Colleges Hospital at Third 


Parnassus avenues and is reported to be in a 


rious cond 


ce Davy, of the Marysville Democrat, 


week-end in San Francisco visiting his 
i Daily 
ts for further improvements in 
er. Under the 


Democrat is pro- 


News, and 


who is foreman of the 
I 


guidance of its 


yf “44 
Slarvsviile 


vards, 


irom Ray who is taking treat- 


ment for tuberculc 


is in a hospital at Phoenix, 
“Just getting back on my feet to 


Arizona's 


Ariz., writes, 


summer, Days are hot as the 


lickens, but evenings are cool.” Mr. Edwards 
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Attention--Organized Labor 


WATCH FOR THIS 
UNION LABEL 


On Ready-to-Wear Cloth- 
ing, Shirts, Overalls and 
other workingmen’s 
clothing. 


Co-op Brands—Dreadnaught Brands are on the ““We Don't 
Patronize List,’ United Garment Workers of America. 


The only label that is 
recognized by the 
American Federation 
of Labor and all its 
Affiliated Bodies. 


) ee 


witness 


Friday, June 11, 1926 
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which was located across from Ewing Field, was 
practically a total loss, he succeeded in saving 
his collection of pedigree Persian cats, which he 
has been raising and selling at fancy prices, so 
Doc is happy and “setting pretty.” Doc announces 
he will hold a fire sale of cats in the near future, 
the proceeds to defray expenses of building a new 
home. 

Charley Cullen, 
spending his days off the past few weeks erect- 


assistant foreman, has been 
ing a portable house on his country estate near 
Lompico, in the Santa Cruz Mountains, 
otherwise tidying the place up in preparation for 
his annual two weeks’ vacation the latter part of 
this month. 

C. W. Tyree, who has been vacationing the past 
two weeks, returned to work the first part of 
the week, and, according to Tyree, “feeling much 
better.” 

R. W. Dollar sufficiently 
month siege of flu-pneumonia to return to 
the past week. While still somewhat weak 
considerably under weight, Robert states he feels 
no bad effects from his recent illness. 

J. J. Neely, ad operator, hired a sub t.f. and 
departed for parts unknown. Johnny expects to 
take an extended vacation, consisting mainly of 


and 


recovered from a one 
work 


and 


rest. 

Daily News Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 
When NEA Service, a Scripps-Howard 
and picture gathering organization, shut up shop 
here, the News adroom fell heir to an ad doper’s 
desk; nor does it come amiss, for there was but 
one, and two dopers are used part of the time. 
Selig Olcovich dropped in Monday to say hello 
and, inasmuch as he is an officer of the Chronicle 
Mutual Benefit Society, he mixed duty with pleas- 
ure by collecting dues from several members of 

the society employed on the News. 

Among a group of young fellows encamped 
at La Honda the past fortnight was Elmer Mc- 
Graw, day apprentice. He says the fun was just 
getting good when he had to leave to return to 
work. 

Returned after two months’ absence, Chairman 
Bill Hickey last week relieved sub, Mr. 
Hickey made a voyage to Australia anticipating 
improvement in his health from complete change 
of climate and mode of living, but the trip failed 
to be as beneficial as he hoped. 

Very shortly Machinist Bill will 
on a vacation, and his spare time is pretty well 


news 


his 


Leslie leave 


taken up getting his car in shape. His itinerary 
is interesting and should prove pleasant. 
here he will drive to Gold Lake, thence to Lassen 
National Park, over to Eureka and the 
coast home—about a two 


From 


down 


weeks’ jaunt. 

Effective Monday night, changes on the night 
side, as announced by Skipper Davy, are: Charley 
Reid, foreman; Milt Dunning, ad foreman; Larry 
Zoph, assistant ad Mr. Reid was in 
charge of the news department for several years 
and knows the run of work pretty thoroughly. 
Mr. Dunning, the office sheik, was night chair- 
man, a most efficient one, too, for a long time, 
and Mr. Zoph, a veteran of 34 years’ experience 
on ads, was transferred from the day side, where 
he was subbing, and given a situation at the same 
time. 


foreman. 


Upon Milt Dunning’s resignation as night chair- 
man, Chairman Bill Hickey appointed C. V. Lig- 
gett dues collector, an appointment that met with 
general approval, the young man being a sterling 
unionist with a knowledge of union laws, affable 
and pleasant to work with. 

Delayed word from R. H. Burrow indicated he 
was well on his way again after working a week 
in E] Paso. With him is A. L. Whedon. 
is their destination and their 
old Buick, tenderly referred 
“W heczer.”” 


These 


Florida 
transportation 
to by 


an 
them as 
veracious chronicles last week alleged 
that Harry Bird left here at 6 a.m. one Sunday 
for Stockton, encountered some difficulties and 


Thirteen 


got there at midnight. In thus stating it took him 
18 hours for the trip Mr. Bird says he was libeled 
—he was only 13 hours on the way. 

Skill in directing affairs, social and business, is 
natural to some. 


Morris 


Commencing young as an im- 
(Mike) apprentice, 
shows he has this skill and that youthfulness is 
Mike 


presario, Sherman, 


no bar to success. A while back formed a 
called the Young Judeans, of which he is 
president, and Saturday night it gave a barn 
dance at Y. M.H.A. Hall, 121 Haight street. The 
affair went over with a bang, for Mike was the 


he 


club 


tickets, made 


ments for use of the hall, hired musicians, acted 


moving spirit; sold arrange- 
as host and attended to a thousand and one other 
things besides. 


o> 
FISH AND FLESH. 
Whether the jewelers indicted by the 
Angeles federal grand jury for boycotting certain 
seliMitetiae off their 
were guilty of violating the anti-trust law or not 
the courts will later decide. But if it is conspir- 
acy in restraint of trade to refuse, concertedly, to 


Los 


houses and shutting supplies 


sell supplies to a house that charges the wrong 
prices is it not equally so to organize the same 
boycott on a house which employs the 
kind of workmen? 


wrong 


The building associations and supply men of 
both San Francisco and Los Angeles have been 
doing this for years, to force contractors into 
their own union and to prevent them from con- 
tracting with the labor union. 

There may be no law against this, either. But 
if the federal grand jury thought it found a law 
against these practices when jewelers did them 
against other jewelers why did it not find the 
same law against them when building contractors 
do them against other building contractors? 

These practices, in San Francisco, ‘have culmi- 
nated in a strike; that strike has been marked by 
violence; and the dealing with that violence has 
been marked by May the writer not 
venture the individual opinion that all three of 
these stages are completely wrong. 

To take them The 
recently, 


politics. 


cowardice and 

the 
duty 
Vio- 


has 


backwards: 
until 
politicians 


marked 
the plain 
contempt. 
much of it 
and committed by 
groups of union men against strike breakers the 
union 


vacillations which, 
of the 
to suppress 


course toward 


violence is beneath 


lence itself is inexcusable. Since 


been obviously organized 


cannot escape responsibility merely by dis- 


claiming it. But the first point is also true. When 


employers organize boycotts, in the first and 


second degree, and conspiracies in restraint of 
trade to force the closed shop on their side and 
to destroy it on the other, they have challenged 
industrial the 
This 


the 


made inevitable 
precipitation of its evils on the community. 
not 


disturbance and 


does excuse violence, but it does fix on 


employers their part of the responsibility. 
In the first place 


What rights has the “scab?” 


there are certain rights which he has not. He has 
not the right to be popular, nor to have anybody 
associate with him who does not want to do so. 
He has no right to be glorified as a hero, nobly 
enlisted in the of He 
expect hatred, contempt and 
scarcely the right to resent the hostility which he 
has invited. These rights he has not. 


What rights, then, has he? 


must 
has 


cause individualism. 


and ostracism, 


Just three: the right to work, the right not to 
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@ 
DARKEN 
SYSTEM 


portance. 


15 Stockton St. 
1012 Market St. 
1802 Geary St. 
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| 32 Offices. 


Our 
best title to our own rights, under free govern- 


be assualted and the right to be let alone. 


ment, is our willingness to secure them to those 
of whom we do not approve.—Chester Rowell in 
the Bulletin. 


a 
SOCRATES AND PLATO. 
the 


meocrates 


Socrates sought to change human being: 


Plato to change the world. never wrote 
Plato 
troversial 
the 
its poverty and absurdities. 


An 


maintaining himself in a style of great dignity, 


a line: was the author of numerous con- 


books. Socrates never ventured into 


territory of intellectualism except to expose 
Plato lived in no other 
country. aristocrat of almost regal beauty, 
falling into the sins of his time and class, teaching 
philosophy as art 
Plato the old Puritan stone-cutter 
his master as the climate of Jamaica differs from 
the climate of Scotland. Nevertheless it is 
from him more than from any other man that we 


get our Socrates; but it was the 


rather an than as a religion. 


differs from 


personality 
of Socrates, so rich in inspiration, which gave us 
our Plato.—A With a 
“Seven Ages. 


Gentleman Duster, in 


MONEY ON HIS HAT 

Here’s a true story about a stingy millionaire 
which I picked up in Milwaukee. The veteran 
John I. Beggs, worth many millions, was so care- 
ful of his pennies that for years he wore a derby 
hat which had turned green, and dilapidated with 
age. No amount of coaxing or joshing by his 
friends could move him to buy a new one. Finally 
they decided to play a prank. He was scheduled 
to make a talk at a little gathering and while he 
was on his feet his old hat was slyly placed on 
his chair. When he sat down he crushed it hope- 
lessly. With the tenderness of a mother picking 
up an injured child, he lifted the hat and pathet- 
ically began to try to its wounds. He 
looked the picture of despair. Then, with some 
ceremony, they presented him with a costly new 
hat. This partly assuaged his sorrow. ( 


massage 


Next morning he went to the store where the 
hat had purchased, exchanged it 
cheaper one and pocketed the difference! 


been fond 


Tax collectors are now wrangling in court over 


taxes John I, dodged for years before his death. 
tiie seer : : : 
—B. C. Forbes in Forbes Magazine. 


LOW COST.-—-HI 


PAINLESS PARKER DENTIST 


| IF YOU MISS 
OUR DEPT. MANAGERS’ 


20c Day 


You are doing yourself an 
injustice, for vast reductions 
are in order on 


Wednesday, June 16th 


7 / y o 
1041 MARKET STREET 


BETWEEN 6% & 7=. OPPOSITE GRANADA THEATER 


See Tuesday News and Call 
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DENTISTRY 


Good Work Means Good Wages. 


G 


Good Teeth Mean Good Work. 
Reliable, Satisfactory and PAINLESS Dentistry is within your means. 
The care of your own and your family’s teeth is of the utmost im- 


using the 


E. R. PARKER SYSTEM 


HO 000-680-010 1050--0--8 0506-509 
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THE LABOR CLEAR LON 
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Synopsis of Minutes of June 4, 1926. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Vice- 
President Baker. 

Roll Call of Officers—President Wm. P. Stan- 
ton excused. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes 
approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 
Cutters 


Delegates seated. 


of the previous 

meeting 
Credentials—l'rom 

Andrew 


Garment Samuel 
Beamish, vice Ahearn. 

Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ine Trades Council. From the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, with reference to Labor Day cele- 
bration. From W. F. 
tary to the Mayor, 
lutions relative to an 


Benedict, assistant secre- 
acknowledging receipt of reso- 
investigation and re-ap- 
praisement of taxable property in the City and 
County of San Francisco. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of the wage scale of the Hatters’ Union, the Sec- 
retary was instructed to assist the representatives 
of the union to negotiate the agreement. In re- 
gard to the proposed organizing campaign of the 
crafts embracing the automotive industry, and the 
request of the Auto Mechanics’ Union to issue 
a circular letter to all labor organizations under 
the seal of the Council, and your committee gave 
its approval to such procedure. Report of com- 
mittee concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—longshore Lumbermen— 
Business slack. 

Law and Legislative Committee will investigate 
question of future water supply for communities 
on the San Francisco Peninsula. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and we 

RECEIBPO: 4. pean MONE 

Cot incil adjot 


irrants were ordered drawn for same. 


20 p.m. 


ewes subraiteed: 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, 
Secretary. 
= > 
TRADES uNteN EROMOTIONAL LEAGUE. 


The the Trades Union Pr« 
motional ‘Id Wednesday, June > 
1926, in Me I Temple. 

Meeting to order at 8:30 p.m. by 


SESS ahs 


On account 


Brother W. G. 


ence of Secretary Lane, 
1 y. On 
M. J. Jacobs, 


Excused, Sec- 


as secre 


es of previous 


‘rom the Union Label 


> American Federation of 


in behalf of 


now; will hold special meeting June 14; invites 
committtee to address them that night. Elevator 
Constructors—Report things are normal with 
them. Millmen No. 42—Report things slow on ac- 
count of the carpenters’ trouble, but the situation 
looks good to them. Piledrivers—Report business 
is picking up with them and that the carpenter 
situation is good. Stereotypers—Report business 
Clerks—Report things quiet; re- 
quest a demand for their monthly button, which 
is blue for June. 


good. Grocery 


Janitors—Report business fair. 
Plato, 
made progressive reports on visiting unions, 


Brother Burton, Johnson and Desepte 
Good and Wellfare—Interesting remarks from 
Willis, Williams and 
Desepte on future activities of the League. 

Agitation Committee will meet Tuesday eve- 
ning, June 8th. 

Dues, $15.00; Agent’s Fund, $144.66. 
$34.00; Agent’s Fund, $108.50. 

There being no further business, the meeting 
adjourned at 9:45 p.m., to meet again June 16, 
1926, 


Brothers France, Johnson, 


Expenses, 


Fraternally submitted, 
W. G. DESEPTE, 


Secretary pro tem. 


& 

BARS ANTI-LABOR WOMAN’S PARTY 

The World Suffrage Congress, convened in 
Paris under the auspices of the International Suf- 
frage Alliance, rejected the National Woman's 
Party of America by a vote of 123 to 48. 

The Woman’s Party has definitely fixed its 
status in the United States as an anti-labor or- 
ganization by its so-called “equal rights” pro- 
gram, the essence of which is the abolition of 
protective legislation for women workers. 

The party’s application for admission to the 
congress was opposed by the National League of 
Women Voters, which favors protective legisla- 
tion. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 


out and post it. 


i 
American Tobacco Company. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. 

Foster’s Lunches. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 

Jenny Wren Stores. 

Market Street R. R. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Phillips Baking Company. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. | 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. ! 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 


Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 


All Barber Shopsopen on Sunday are unfair 
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BENDER’S 
; The Family Shoe Store } 
; 2412 Mission St., near Twentieth ? 
$ Packard Shoes Martha Washington ?: 
3 for Men Shoes for Women ? 
OO 0-0:0~8 oy 


e- 
r 


Oakland Branch: 


Los Angeles Branch: 
2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 


N. H. HOWARD 


633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 
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MARKET AT sis SAN FRANCISCO 


POMPEI] MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 


105 Court Street 


Phone Mission 5744 


Phone MARKET 3697 
Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 


Dr. Wilson 


CURES YOUR 
COFFEE 
TROUBLES 


38c--40c--45c--50c 


- Factory: Mission St. bet. 7th & 8th 


; F Safes: Sexes: Meet, Barbet St Bet ove 4th 


e 
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Cor. MINNA ST. 


Now at 1261 Market St., Nr. Hotel Whitcomb 


ED. JONES 
HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 


THE TOOL STORE 


TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES 


HARDWARE, ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Phones: Market 994, Market 995 


1261 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Near Eighth Street 


4 


CLEAN 


FLOOR SPACE 


FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 
APPLY 


W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
NEAR MISSION 8ST. 
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OPPOSE MILITARY TRAINING 

Compulsory military training in schools and 
colleges is deplored as foreign to the ideals of 
the educational system, by the administrative com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of Churches in an 
appeal made public asking church people through- 
out the country to study the whole question of 
militarism in education, 

Special dissatisfaction is expressed by the Fed- 
eral Council’s committee over the extension of 
ihe program of military training, of an elaborate 
and technical character, even into the public high 
schools, 

3elieving the matter should be judged with a 
knowledge of the facts, the administrative com- 
mittee has authorized the Commission on Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill of the Federal 
Council to bring out a pamphlet on “Shall We 
Have Military Training in Our Schools and Col- 
leges?” This document, which is under way, will 
present the arguments which are adduced both for 
and against the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
The arguments in favor of military training in- 
clude a statement by Major-General Charles P. 
Summerall, commander of the New York Area of 
the U. S. Army. 

The action of the administrative committee in 
regard to military training in schools and col- 
leges is as follows: 


“The administrative committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
makes the following recommendations in regard 
to military training in schools and colleges: 

“That systematic and technical military train- 
ing for youth of high school age is to be deplored 
as foreign to the aims and ideals of our educa- 
tional system. 


“That educational institutions should 
not make military training a required subject. 

“That churches and educational leaders give 
careful study of the whole question of R. O. T. 
C. in schools and colleges.” 

In a statement interpreting the resolution, the 
Rey. Sidney L. Gulick, secretary of the Federal 
Council’s Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill, said: 

“What the administrative committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches is objecting to is 
not the simple form of military drill, such as was 
found in certain schools before the war, but the 
highly technical and systematic training, includ- 
ing combat drill, such as is provided in units of 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, designed to fit 
men for military service. The Federal Council 
does not regard such military programs as ap- 
propriate for adolescent boys.” 

S 
PARTIAL KNOWLEDGE AND POWER 


At a recent meeting, a delegate objected to the 
starting of a Workers’ College on the ground that 
no subject like the History of Organized Labor, 
Public Speaking, or Economics could be ‘“mast- 
ered” in twenty weeks. 
in his assumption. 


civilian 


The delegate was right 
None of these intricate sub- 
jects can be “mastered” in twenty weeks, or, for 
that matter in twenty years or in twenty life- 
times. If Columbus had waited until he had 
“mastered” the subject of geography, he would 
never have discovered America. He, indeed, died 
without knowing that he had found a new con- 
tinent. But Columbus was an earnest student of 
geography. We must never expect to “master” 
any subject. We must strive to get as great a 
knowledge as possible of the great problems that 
confront us and must use that knowledge so far 
as we can. We must keep on learning and acting, 
acting and learning, all the rest of our lives, In 
this way civilization moves forward. 
oe 

Pullman Porter—“‘Brush yo’ off, sur?” 

Old Gent—“No, I’ll get off in the usual way.”— 
Alabama Rammer Jammer. 


NOT ADEQUATELY PROTECTED 

“Workers in Government employ are not ade- 
quately protected in their old age under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Retirement Law,” declares 
the Workers’ Health Bureau Advisory Council 
in a statement just issued in support of the efforts 
of the Federal Employes Unions to liberalize the 
present retirement law. The Advisory Council 
representing seventeen trades in twenty-three 
states has just held its annual meeting in New 
York. 

“The present law allows $720 a year,” the state- 
ment continues, “to a government worker when 
he reaches the age of 70 and only after he has 
contributed 2'% per cent of his earnings to the 
Retirement Fund. After a lifetime of toil in Gov- 
ernment service, a federal employe retired at the 
age of 70 may find it necessary to get some ad- 
ditional work to this income. Fur- 
thermore, taking the average length of life to be 
62 years, only a few live to the ripe old retire- 
ment age to be able to take advantage of this 
annuity to which they have regularly given a 
portion of their earnings. The Federal Govern- 
ment should set the example to every state in 
the union by providing a standard old age pen- 
sion that will grant the maximum protection to 
workers who have given a lifetime to the service. 
Those who have risked life and limb in dangerous 
branches of government work should receive spe- 
cial consideration and be retired at an earlier 
age. A bill was pending before the Senate which 
provided an increased pension of $1200 and re- 
tirement at the age of 65, and to workers in spe- 
cially hazardous occupations the possibility of re- 
tiring at the age of 60 or 62 years. 


supplement 


“However, the administration ordered this bill 
amended in favor of a bill reducing the amount 
to $1000 yearly—increasing the worker’s contri- 
bution to 3% percent and retaining the same re- 
tirement age of 70 years. Obviously this falls far 
short of an adequate federal retirement measure. 
The substitute bill has just passed both houses.” 
“The Advisory the Work- 
ers’ Health Bureau, “has endorsed the principle 
of the present liberalization of the Federal Re- 
tirement Law giving age preference to workers 
in hazardous occupations and will give its fullest 
assistance to the Federal Employes’ Unions in 
gaining increased retirement benefits for federal 
workers.” 


Council,” announces 


& 


LABOR LEADER DIES 

The death of Frank J. McNulty inflicts a great 
loss on the labor movement. 

McNulty was born in Ireland, August 10, 1872, 
emigrating to America as a boy, and studying 
the electrical trade. 

For than 
International 


more 18 years he was president of 


the srotherhood of 


Electrical 
Workers and prominent in New Jersey labor cir- 
cles. 

From 1918 to 1922 he was deputy commissioner 
of public safety in Newark. 
Congress in 1922. 


He was elected to 
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COOL HEADED MEN 


are wearing Lundstrom straws! New styles—new 
weaves—new bands. Popular prices. If you want 
a becoming hat, be coming to 
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HAT COMPANY 
72 Market St. 3242 Mission St. 167 Powell St. 
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THE RIGHT COURSE 


It is possible to sit in a boat, to row in- 
dustriously, and yet to make no progress 
against the current. If the course is changed 
a little, the boat moves forward. Some peo- 
ple work hard without making real progress. 
Many have savings accounts here to help 
them get ahead. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 
San Francisco, California 
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| Brief Items 


The following members of San Francisco unions 
died the 
the butchers, James T. 
Striplin of 
the 
the marine engineers, Sarah J, 


during past week: George EF. Broz; -of 


Canaghan of the machin- 
the 


piledrivers, 


ists, Henry teamsters, Andrew 


Swanson of Ragna Larson of 
Risdon of the gar- 
the 


mechanics, 


James S. Hannah of stone- 
Hursh of 


of the railroad trainmen, 


workers, 
cutters, Burt C. 
Silas H. Murray 


ment 


the auto 


Letter Car- 
San 


The thirty-first annual picnic of the 
held at California Park, 
Sunday, July 4. The 


committee has provided 500 gate and game prizes 


riers will be near 


Rafael, on arrangements 


for affair, among which is a round trip. ticket 
to Yellowstone National Park and a fine radio 
set. Tickets will be 50 cents. The money raised 


is to go to sick and death benefit fund, 


the best amateur athletes of 
the state will compete in the track and field meet, 
under P; A. A. auspices, that the 
features of the annual outing of the county board 
of Ancient Order of Sunday, June 
27, at Fairfax Park, Marin county. Entry blanks 
the 
mittee in charge of the picnic, and a record turn- 


Two hundred of 


a is to be one of 


Hibernians. 


for the meet have just been issued by com- 


out of leading athletes is anticipated. 


San Francisco and California will be largely 


the 


as arrangements 


represented at the Louisville’ convention of 


International Butcher Workmen 


have been delegates 
leit 
to assure them a saving of time and money. lor 


the the 


made to ease the task of 


at distant points. Nothing has been undone 


benefit of California delegates, for in- 


stance, the convention has been postponed until 


June 21—thirty days later than originally planned 
that 
decidedly 


—so 


the 


delegates can take advantage of 


lower transportation rates after 


May 20. This reduction, of course, will help ma- 


terially to reduce the expense of a long journey 


-—-— 
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of Interest 
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; and will give the California locals a chance to 


send as many delegates as the constitution of 
the movement allows. 
A new scale, indorsed by the San Francisco 


Labor Council, has been submitted by Hatters’ 
Union increase in 


the bill of 


for a_ slight 


per cent 


which provides 
wages and a 10 increase in 
prices. 

the 
Garment Cutters’ 
local No. 45, it was anounced by A. P. 


secretary of the local. 


S. Beamish has been elected delegate to 


Labor Council to represent 


Read, 


and friends of San 
Francisco Council No. 615, Knights of Columbus, 
will leave here June 20, by special Santa Fe train, 
on an eighteen-day tour of the four western na- 
tional world’s scenic wonder spots and 
the northwestern Pacific spots, and will return 
on July 7. The party will bear a formal invita- 
tion to Director John H. Reddin of 
San Francisco Council’s honor 
guest, in this city next January, 1927, for a bril- 
liant week’s celebration of the silver jubilee of 
the order in California. Civic, religious and fra- 
ternal programs will make up the week’s activi- 
ties, in commemoration of ‘the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the San Francisco Council. 


Two hundred members 


parks, 


Supreme 
Denver, to be 


The shortest meeting in the annals of the San 
Francisco Labor Council was held last Friday 
Six minutes after the meeting had been 
called to order by Vice-president Roe H. Baker, 


a motion to adjourn was seconded. Secretary John 


night. 


O'Connell proceeded through the entire order of 
business without a single interruption. 

Letters soliciting support of friends of organ- 
ized labor to assist in unionizing automobile re- 
pair shops will be sent to all labor organizations 
and members of unions by the crafts embracing 
the automotive industry. This procedure-is being 


pursued in order to stimulate the state-wide cam- 
paign to stabilize the automotive industry. The 
campaign now is progressing under the sponsor- 
ship of the State Federation of Labor, the San 
Francisco Labor Council and other central labor 
bodies. 


Peninsula meat markets will remain locked 
Wednesday, June 23, while butchers and _ their 
families congregate at Saratoga Park, Santa 


Clara county, in annual celebration of Butchers’ 
Day. 

Reorganization of the recently dissolved Shoe 
Repairers’ Union, Local No. 320, has been effected, 
it was announced this week. The union was dis- 
continued because of satisfactory conditions with- 
in the trade, but the workers have since found 
themselves at a serious disadvantage without the 
weapon of collective bargaining. Merchants have 
signified a willingness to aid the new local and 
the working public will be asked to seek the re- 
pair shop displaying the union card. The follow- 
ing have been elected officers: President, T. 
Braaten; vice-president; E. W. Conway; financial 
secretary, J. E. Metras; recording secretary, 
James S. Dye; sentinel, Charles Woodall; trustees, 
Sam Stusser, F. Colombo; auditing committee, 
John Wearne, Matt Finnigan, E. W. Conway; 
executive board, George M. Johnson, James S. 
Dye, D. De Lorenza, James Goldes, William de 
Brunn, Pat Lucchese; and conductor, G, Pierini. 

—— > 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 
Department of Labor 

CANADA: Quebec Employment—Further im- 
provement has been recently indicated in Quebec 
employment, according to 1241 employers, whose 
staffs aggregate 209,810 persons as against 205,- 
995 in their previous report. 

DENMARK: Unemployment—Unemployment 
in Denmark continued to decrease during the 
spring months, the latest total of unemployed 
persons being 50,485 as compared with 63,800 at 
the beginning of April, 1926. 

MEXICO: Labor Exodus Continues—On ac- 
count of the continued exodus of laborers to the 
United States the current that the 
principal industries in the district will soon be 
handicapped by lack of labor. 

PARAGUAY: New Italian Colony—On March 
30, 1926, an additional grant of 3352 hectares 
(about 8500 acres) of land was given to the new 
Italian colony for expansion in its fruit-growing 
activities. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS: Chinese Contract Labor 
—On April 13, 1926, a French steamer arrived 
from Indo-China and discharged 190 Annamite 
contract laborers. This is the second contingent 
of indentured laborers to be introduced into 
French Oceania, the first lot having been brought 
on July 16, 1925. 

SOUTH AFRICA: Relieving Mining Labor 
Shortage—With the closing of the crop move- 
ments, hundreds of natives again returned for 
employment in the mines, thus doing much to 
relieve the labor shortage in the mining industry. 
However, both the sugar and cotton industries 
are continually being hampered by an inadequate 
supply of regular labor, and are always suffering 
from the effects of having to train recruits. 
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